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marks; the marginal note "Flee yellow religion" (p. 104), and the 
printing in full as footnotes of the verses, "The Cow-path" and 
Bret Harte's "Truthful James" raise questions of taste rather than 
of scientific exposition. 

It is not a grateful task to point out blemishes or shortcomings 
in a book by one who has made contributions so important and who 
gives promise of work still more valuable. But the high character 
of Professor Ross' abilities make his colleagues jealous for his 
reputation. The volume under consideration, in spite of its brilliant 
qualities, fails to fulfil a definite purpose. It cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory textbook, for with all its review outlines and 
exercises its style is not designed to make a clear and systematic 
impression on the student mind. As a source-book it contains too 
little material and that not always of the most important kind. As 
a scientific essay the literary form is unfortunately racy and exu- 
berant, and the treatment often lacking in close analysis and care- 
ful discrimination. On the other hand, because of certain techni- 
calities, the volume falls short of being adapted to a strictly popu- 
lar audience, although it must appeal to the intelligent observer of 
life. It is in the power of Professor Ross to organize the material 
of this volume, together with that of Social Control and some 
parts of Sin and Society into a comprehensive, systematic, and 
authoritative "group psychology." It is to be hoped that he will 
accomplish this task within a reasonable time, and that he will 
exercise a rigid self-restraint in chastening his style, so that it may 
be an appropriate and effective vehicle for his scientific results. 
As a preliminary essay toward a larger undertaking of this kind, 
the present volume is to be welcomed as giving important and 
gratifying promise. 

George E. Vincent 



Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. xiii+618. From the 

"American Science Series." 

The most comprehensive of recent works on ethics contains three 

parts preceded by a contents, preface, and an introductory chapter, 

and followed by an index. Part I, in 184 pages, deals with the 

beginnings and growth of morality in the race. Part II, in 226 

pages, develops the theory of the moral life. Part III comprises 

179 pages devoted to the world of action. The number of pages 
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used by the authors gives but an imperfect idea of the matter con- 
tained within them. The ground is splendidly covered, even the 
most recent results of discussion and investigation in this field hav- 
ing born fruit here. Part I was written by Mr. Tufts, Part II, by 
Mr. Dewey, and Part III, partly by each. The chapters in Part I 
deal with early group life, the rationalizing and socializing agencies 
in early society, group morality, the transition from group morality 
to personal morality, the Hebrew moral development, the moral 
development of the Greeks the modern period, and a general com- 
parison of customary and reflective morality. The chapters on 
Hebrew, Greek, and modern morality are necessarily so brief that 
they give but a bare outline of the history involved, but they aid 
much in giving concreteness and force to the main theory, which 
is, as the titles above indicate, that customary or group morality 
came first while our morality began when individuals within groups 
began to reflect and took up the practically endless task of readjust- 
ing the habitual tendencies of themselves and others to the demands 
of an ever expanding and deepening social good. 

The second part takes up the moral situation, the problems and 
the types of moral theory, conduct and character, happiness and 
the self in the moral life, and the virtues. The chapter on happiness 
and conduct, and the three chapters on the places of reason, duty, 
and the self in the moral life, seem to the present writer about the 
clearest and most convincing brief discussions of these topics in 
existence, and we should say very much the same thing about the 
chapters in the first part dealing with early group life, group 
morality, the transition from custom to conscience, and a general 
comparison of customary and reflective morality. Part III is de- 
voted to typical moral problems of our own day, the titles being 
social organization and the individual, civil society and the political 
state, the ethics of the economic life, some principles in the economic 
order, unsettled problems in the economic order (two chapters), and 
the family. The paragraphs of the text are aptly captioned through- 
out in heavy type, and each chapter has an excellent bibliography 
at its close to direct the student's further reading. For the pur- 
poses of the classroom one of the best features of the book is this 
third part in which students are aided in applying the principles of 
the book to typical moral problems of the present. Not that the 
method of the third part is deductive. These chapters really help 
as splendid examples of ethical investigation such as the student 
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himself will be called on to make in later years. They may con- 
tribute something toward the formation of a habit of carrying on 
such investigations. 

This is the completest of all presentations of what might be called 
the readjustment theory of morality, and the most scientific. The 
interlinear doctrine is that, as a matter of human biology, progress 
is a process of reconstructing our habits to meet the needs of society 
in situations where the old organization of habits proves unsatis- 
factory, or rather in situations where new and desirable social ends 
which the old organization of habits does not tend to realize present 
themselves. The term habit is used in the biological sense to include 
congenital appetites and instincts as well as acquired tendencies 
which have become second nature to the individual. The good man 
is one who is supremely interested in those social goods which are 
the new things of value in the direction of progress, the man who 
consistently wills all those changes in himself, in others, and in the 
whole social situation which are and constitute progress in harmony, 
reinforcement, and expansion. Not that the individual is to aim 
consciously at the realization of an ideal self, as that term is usually 
understood. Self-realization is the unconscious result, for the most 
part, of consistently striving to actualize ideal social goods. The 
ultimate end of moral effort thus lies in "the fullest and freest 
realization of powers in their appropriate objects." The conscious 
aim of moral effort is the highest and widest practical good for 
society in each concrete situation where moral issues arise. The 
subject-matter of moral judgment is "the disposition of the person 
as manifested in the tendencies which cause certain consequences, 
rather than others, to be considered and esteemed — foreseen and 
desired." The standard of moral judgment is simply consistency of 
"alert, sincere and persistent interest in those habits and institutions 
which forward common ends among men." The method of moral 
judgment is deliberation as an imaginative "dramatic rehearsal" of 
various courses of conduct until we "find ourselves in the presence 
of the consequences that would follow: and as we then like and 
approve, or dislike and disapprove, these consequences, we find the 
original impulse or plan good or bad." Principles of morality such 
as justice, prudence, benevolence, and courage give us points of view 
from which to look at consequences, while moral rules and precepts 
have the value of tools with which to analyze the situation. Happi- 
ness is neither the end nor the aim of effort, nor the standard of 
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judgment, nor the motive, in morality. "The good consists of 
friendship, family and political relations, economic utilization of 
mechanical resources, science, art, in all their complex and variegated 
forms and elements. There is no separate and rival moral good, 
no separate, empty and rival 'good will.' " 

This is a moral theory based on the facts of moral experience, a 
thoroughly empirical doctrine of moral values. Indeed, from begin- 
ning to end, the book is permeated with the atmosphere and the 
noise of facts. The ambiguities in the utilitarian doctrine of happi- 
ness, the formalism, legalism, and inadequacy of strictly intuitional 
methods, and the vagueness and practical weakness of the natural- 
istic and evolutionary ethics of the past are all brought to the com- 
mon touch-stone of facts. Probably no more convincing effort to 
construct a system of moral philosophy by a strictly scientific method 
has ever been carried out. The book is written in a serious spirit 
which must commend itself to all who regard morality as a primary 
factor in civilization and to all who regard moral culture as an 
essential element in education. It is designed as a textbook and in 
view of its splendid bibliographies, the compact character of its 
argument, and the illustrations in ethical research containing many 
suggestions for further work, it may be used in both introductory 
and advanced classes. 

G. A. Tawney 

The University of Cincinnati 



Principia Ethica. By George Edward Moore. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1903. Pp. xxvii-f-232. $2.50. 
The honor or reproach of freshest novelty in philosophy un- 
doubtedly belongs to these latest days to a tendency of which the 
present volume is an interesting representative. For the English and 
American revival of realism now actively in progress is younger 
even than pragmatism, but just now entering upon its second decade ; 
and if it seems, in the nature of the case, less likely to enjoy or 
suffer from a widespread popular vogue, it is sure to provoke, 
perhaps most of all on the part of pragmatism itself, close attention 
and study. Although Mr. Moore's volume is a vigorous and stimu- 
lating discussion of ethical principles, one cannot help suspecting 
that it was written with a predominant interest in those more 
general issues of the theory of knowledge and metaphysics which 



